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Opinion - Points of View - Counsel 


Letters to the editor, in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 





Ss). PAUL, MINN. 


To my mind the drab Wall Street of the 
present represents a great deal more than 
lean business in securities. It is no longer 
a creator of legends, of spectacular indus 
trial and speculative figures, and tall tales 
of stock market profits and losses! I 
haven't come across a tingling Wall Street 
story for years and years, and the lack, by 
itself, is a pity. If the “Street” is an anath 
ema among politicians, still a large group 
of the public used to find in it an inspira- 


a kind and would like 


again. If this be treason against strait-laced 


i. 5, F. 


tion ot to do so 


finance, make the most of it! 


BOUSTON, YFEZAS 


.. | have become an investor through 
no fault of my own. The blasted stocks 
bought more than a year ago persist in 
doing nothing more than pay dividends, 
and this is not what I bought them for. 
But I am going to hold them because it 
doesn’t seem possible for the market to 
keep flat on its back with all this prepared 
ness and headed 


going on everything 


toward better business. a 
a 
TRENTON, N. J. 
What do think of this? A. stock 


broker told me a couple of days ago, “It 


you 


Willkie isn't elected, | am going to close 
up shop.” Maybe it wouldn't make much 


stock 


broker should have a chance to make good 


difference to the market if this 


on his statement, but even allowing for 


political bias, such an expression struck me 


as pretty weak-kneed for a member of a 
necessary protession. R. W. 
JERSEY City, N. §. 


I have no idea what a literacy test made 
south of Fulton Street would show, but, 
having worked in the financial district all 
my life, | know that Stock Exchange mem- 
bers, partners in firms, ete., do not do any 
large amount of reading. Whereas doctors, 
engineers, teachers and other professional 
people use all the time they can find to 
keep up with the times in their own lines, 
brokers are bored with anything besides 
golf scores and Westchester society notes. 
In view of this characteristic, I wasn't 
surprised last week at not being able to 
find a single copy of THr ExcHance any 


where in the offices where I work. 
Vox Pop 


Editor's Not We'd like 


personally, that a 


to notity Mr. Vox Pop, 


subscription in his” christened 


name would grace our list. Price, St per vear. 


NEW ¥ORK CITY 


The recurrent talk about retiring some 
of the (currently) too plentiful New York 
Stock Exchange memberships is reminis- 
cent, somehow, of the ploughed-under 
cotton and the decimated livestock of 1934. 
What good would it do commission busi 
ness volume if 50 to 100 “seats” were 
bought in? I am in the brokerage business 
and the question is fair enough. Besides, 
it is one that I can answer myself. I'd 


guess that fully 75 memberships are dor 





mant and are likely to remain that way. 
The reference is to memberships owned by 
individuals who are either semi-retired or 
not very active in securities. They would 
be the first ones to liquidate, if they had a 
good chance to sell, and, after good money 
had been paid for them from a fund raised 
by other members, the practical situation 
affecting commission income would be ex 


M. H. T. 


actly what it was before. 


LARCHMONT, N. Y. 


Strange, it seemed, to read that article 
in your September issue about the British 
custom of splitting commissions on trans 
actions in securities at this critical time. So 
matter-of-fact a piece of writing would 
almost make it appear as though business 
was going on calmly and the bombing of 
London was only a bad dream. Just the 
same, I was glad to read the article by way 
of relief from the constant stream of war 
news. I'd like to think that it was prophet 
ic, forecasting the return of old ways when 
the present nightmare is over. 


T. McM. R. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The government is being pressed from 
several directions to see that debts and cer- 
tain other obligations of drafted men are 
protected. Bet you that one category won't 
need much attention — margined accounts 
in the stock market! The boys called to 
camps haven't seen enough money in five 
years to do any trading on credit. 


Ss. B.A. 
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Do Precedents Still § hape the Securities Markets? 


T° many observers one of the un- 
accountable aspects of the current 
business rise has been the repeated fail- 
ure of stock prices and stock market 
activity to reflect the general improve- 
ment. 

A glance at business and stock indices 
reveals a wide gap between the indus- 
trial front and the average share-price 
level. In the last week of April, on the 
eve of military preparedness, The New 
York Times’ index of business activity 
stood at 93.1; by the first week of Octo- 
ber the figure had advanced to 107.3, an 
increase of about 15 per cent. Over the 
same interval — from April 27 to Oc- 
. tober 5 — the Dow, Jones & Co. indus- 


war materials’ orders, the lag of share 
prices has lately been pronounced. What 
explanations may be found for sluggish 
price movements? If precedent remains 
as a guide, is expectation of a stock 
market improvement in price and vol- 
ume reasonable? Counting upon prece- 
dent as well as statistics, the financial 
community finds ground for hope that 
the gap will tend to close as prepared- 
ness work progresses. 


During the first World War, as a pos- 


sible parallel, trading volume on_ the 
New York Stock Exchange rose from 
172,496,774 shares in 1915 to 232,633,124 
shares in 1916. The latter figure was the 
highest of any of the preceding nine 
years. 

This is no approbation of frenzied 
speculative activity in “war babies,” or 
in any other group of stocks for that 
matter. The stock market has suffered 
long and severely as a result of the spec- 


(continued on page 16) 





COMPARISON OF STOCK AND COMMODITY 
TRADING VOLUMES 


Total Volume of 
Future Cotton Trading 
on the New York 


Cotton Exchange 


Total Volume of 
Future Trading in 
All Grains on the 
Chicago Board 
of Trade 


Reported 
Share Volume 
on the New York 


Stock Exchange 


trial share average receded from 148.1 














to 133.9, a decline of approximately 10 
per cent. 


Year Thousands 


’ : a Index Thousands Index Thousands Index 
Sever e Reaction in May of Shares Average for of Bushels Average for of Bales Average for 
; : ; 1930-1939 = 100 1930-1939—100 1930-1939 —100 
l'rue, the share index had to contend 1930 810,633 175 18,146.527 155 T1918 152 
Ps with a severe reaction, following the 1931 976,769 124 11,503,183 98 92,706 111 
es, ; : ; 932 25.2: 92 1,006,296 85 50.179 
Nazi invasion of Holland in May, with ™ 125.234 10,006,296 : 30,1 106 
. 1933 654.816 141 15.596.523 133 56.096 119 
a later recovery. In recent weeks, how- 1934 323.846 7) 12.084.404 103 57.252 121 
ever, stocks have made slight reflection 1935 381,636 $2 10,175,469 87 38.864 9? 
of the upward sweep of industry. 1936 196,047 107 10,494,997 89 30,688 60 
I } lj } f | it li | | 1937 109.465 88 14,680,438 125 13,925 93 
= eo sstablishe ater bi ahs ; 
hn the light of {| ees ents estaDlisnec 1938 297,467 64 > 497.441 64 39.334 83 
in a parallel period, from 1915 through 1939 262.030 57 7.141.594 61 32,304 68 








1917, when industry surged ahead on 
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AY any three partners in New York 
Stock Exchange firms whether a 
“selling job” on the order of merchandis 
ing can be done effectively with commis- 
sion brokerage services in securities, and 
at least one will express doubt. 

Skepticism, where present, grows out 
of a lack of precedents, super-conserva 
tism in market practices and a fixed be 
lief that the “product” to be drawn to 
public attention has too little of the tan- 
gible nature of merchandise. A realistic 
question comes forward, too: is there 
enough room in commission rates for a 
profit after promotion costs are met? 

As to precedents, a series of them is 
being set up currently by Merrill Lynch, 
E. A. Pierce & Cassatt, in scope suthcient 
to attract wide-spread Interest service 


selling on a national basis. 


New Accounts 


In the six months, beginning April 1 
last, the firm through its 40 offices has 
opened 7,356 new accounts. Of these, 
6,106 are accounts to conduct a cash busi 
ness, 1,209 are Margin accounts and 41 
are accounts for commodities. The rec- 
ord comprises business of foreign as well 
as domestic origin. 

Accounts received trom other broker- 
age firms in the period numbered 309, of 
which 119 were in the Savannah and 
Havana ofhces of Lamborn, Hutchings 
& Co., which were absorbed by Merrill 
Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt on March 
30, 1940. Deducting these, the remaining 
1g0 Were accounted for by transfers from 
contemporary firms, a total amounting 


to 2.6 per cent of all new accounts. 


TO SECURITIES: 


Of the 


were for $5,000 or more. 


7.350 new accounts, only 782 


In developing new business the firm 
spent $104,000 for newspaper, magazine 
and direct mail advertising in the six 
months. The “copy” and design of per- 
iodical advertising have, incidentally, 
stirred up no little comment and consid- 
erable criticism in brokerage circles be- 
cause of the merchandising character of 
the sales appeal and the radical—as com- 
pared with old standards of financial ad- 
vertising—nature of the illustrations em- 
ployed. 

As a business stimulant, the house has, 
concurrently, reduced interest charges to 
customers on debit balances by $84,000 a 
year; eliminated fees on custodian serv- 
ice entirely , to the extent of another $4. ),- 
000 a year, and these items, along with 
other reductions or eliminations, have 
lowered gross income (based on 1939 re- 
sults) to the extent of approximately 


$21 3,000 a Vvear. 


A Merchant’s Method 


Even a casual survey of such diver- 
gences as the above from usual practice 
reveals a merchandising technic—the at- 
traction of customers’ attention coinci- 
dent with a lowering of goods’ costs, in 
this instance the costs of services rend- 
ered. The merchant's touch comes into 
the record from another direction as 
well. For three months prior to the ap- 
plication of new measures to the firm's 
business, the methods which chain-store 
operatives had found successful were 


studied in detail. 






































Are mass distribution and “chain store” 
methods of merchandising adaptable to 


securities brokerage? 


The background for a line of prelimi- 
nary research of this character is to be 
found in the firm’s past experience. Mer- 
rill Lynch & Co. were interested in bank- 
ing for stores’ companies for many years 
before their consolidation with Cassatt 
& Co., and E. A. Pierce & Co. 

A contributing factor that inclined the 
brokerage firm toward careful research 
was the Elmo Roper Survey of public 
opinion relating to the New York Stock 
Exchange. This inquiry, spread among 
5,000 people, was instituted by the Stock 
Exchange last Winter. The results were 
displayed in some detail in Tue Ex- 


CHANGE. 
A Slack Interest In Securities 


The poll disclosed some amazing mis- 
conceptions of the market place; among 
other items, were these; 4o per cent or 
more of the persons interviewed had 
quite inaccurate impression of the work 
of a securities broker; 69.8 per cent had 
not bought any securities in two or three 
years; only about 18 per cent of the 5,000 


(continued on page 10, column 2) 
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store’ Or is brokerage a profession in which ser- 
ble to vices must be offered on a highly specialized 
and individual basis? 
i- EARLY everyone feels qualified to 
Ne express an opinion on an adver- 
r- tisement or a complete advertising cam- 
3 paign, although the particular individual 
rs may have had no background of profes- 
tt sional advertising experience. The same 
individual would, undoubtedly, hesitate 
m to plead his own case in a court of law, 
Ay without retaining the services of an at- 
lic torney. It is true, however, that advertis- 
ck ing is a written appeal to the highest 
ag court in the land—public opinion. 
-k There are so many types and kinds of 
we advertising designed for so many pur- 
x poses that it is often hard to differentiate 
between them and to fit a particular kind 
of advertising to assist in carrying out a 
particular plan of sales effort. Advertis- 
1S- ing has sometimes been called the mortar 
ng between the bricks of the sales structure. 
or The wording of a particular adver- 
ad tisement, “copy appeal,” is very import- 
rk ant, but often-times too much emphasis 
ad is laid on clever copy, striking illustra- 
ree tions, or bizarre arrangements of type. 
100 If advertising is to achieve the best re- 


sults, it must be simple, straightforward 
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and truthful. Too striking an_ illustra- 
tion or a too startling headline quite 
often almost completely destroys the 
value of a particular advertisement. 

The acid test of whether advertising 
should be employed is: Is there a serv- 
ice or a product which can be sold to the 
public? The ethics of the medical and 
legal professions preclude any advertis- 
ing. The engineering profession does 
little advertising and, whenever it is 
employed, it is used with dignity and 
restraint. 

It may be well to consider whether a 
member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange is selling a professional service 
involving expert advice or merely pub- 
licizing the firm itself. It would appear 
that due regard must be given to the fact 
that a particular firm is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange and, as such, 
it has a distinct obligation to that institu- 
tion and its members. The Exchange is 
a great national institution and a world- 
wide market place. It has a long and dis- 
tinguished history, many traditions, strict 
rules and a lower mortality through the 
failure of its member firms than the 


average commercial business. 


Importance of the Exchange 

The Exchange, as a world market 
place, brings together a willing buyer 
and a willing seller. The operations of 
banks, insurance companies, financial in- 
stitutions, executors of estates, and in- 
vestors would be hindered and, without 
the Exchange, chaos might ensue. The 
Exchange is so closely interwoven with 


the fabric of American life that 7t 7s 


Cae a; 


TING ADVERTISING. 
TO BROKERAGE SERVICES 


loyd y. Keeler 





taken too much for granted. It would be 


g 
} 
difhcult indeed for the financial life of 
the United States to go on without it. 

Within the past year or two, the Board 
of Governors of the Exchange has liber- 
alized and clarified through various rul- 
ings the various types and kinds of ad- 
vertising that may be employed by mem- 
ber firms. This is a forward-looking step, 
which should in the long run assist in 
building public opinion favorable to the 
Exchange. It is possible, however, that 
hastily conceived and poorly presented 
advertising might do harm, not only to 
the individual firm but to the Exchange 
as an institution. Advertising, to be effec- 
tive, must be well-planned, have a defi- 
nite objective and be‘ continuous. Any 
other kind of advertising is very expen- 
sive because it is of little value. 

Any member firm that decides to un- 
dertake an advertising campaign must 
first decide on what it is going to sell 
and where. If it is selling a professional 
service, the type of advertising would be 
entirely different than if it were offering 
to send analyses of various stocks, a sur- 
vey of an industry, or a complete and 
detailed survey of a particular company. 
The individual firm must also decide 
whether it wishes to attract inquiries by 
mail or actually influence people to come 
to its office. 

The producing of mail inquiries is a 
specialized form of advertising. Influenc- 
ing individuals to come to a particular 
ofhce means calling attention to a con 
venient location; the fact that statistical 
services are available, and that various 


competent people are available for the 


mit eS eel 
















giving of advice. If, on the other hand, a 
firm is in the underwriting business, it is 
rigidly regulated by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in the matter of 
prospectuses and, by inference at least, in 
the type and kind of advertising that 
May he used. 

Now as to where to advertise: It would 
probably be unprofitable for any member 
of the Stock Exchange to embark on a 
campaign of national advertising, using 
weeklies and magazines of large circu- 
lation, because so many parts of the 
country would be unable to reach a con- 
veniently located branch office. Only a 
specially adapted mail order campaign 
could be used profitably in media of 
national circulation. 

Every member firm of the Exchange 
should applaud the efforts of Fenner & 
Beane, J. S. Bache & Co., Merrill Lynch, 
EK. A. Pierce & Cassatt, and others, for 
their earnest attempts to fit advertising to 
the brokerage business as part of a sales 
campaign to educate the general public 
in the buying and selling of securities 
and the trading in futures contracts as 
a measure of price insurance. 

Insofar as the present campaign being 
conducted by Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce 


& Cassatt is concerned, one must con 


“Advertising is an appeal to the highest court 


in the land — public opinion.” 






















sider whether controversial issues are be- 
ing raised which may tend to confuse the 
public mind and create a competitive 
situation among member firms which 
may, in the long run, be unfortunate. As 
an example of what is meant, reference 
is made to an advertisement which ap- 
peared in The New York Times under 
date of September 12, 1g40, in which 
“The Advantages of a Custodian Ac- 
count” were set forth. This is certainly a 
controversial topic, as between member 
firms, because the opening of a custodian 
account, as publicized in their advertise- 
ment, certainly cannot lower their over- 
head, because the collection of coupons, 
the collection and payment of dividends, 
the rendering of periodical statements, 
postage, stationery and mailing costs 
must, of necessity, add to the firm’s over- 
head. It is also true that banks and many 
member firms charge for a similar serv- 
ice. 

Now in respect to “copy appeal” used 
in the advertisement already referred to 
which bore the illustration of a Navy 
destroyer, proceeding at full speed and 
captioned “Fifty Destroyers for Eng- 
land.” At first glance this advertisement 
certainly would not seem to have much 
connection with the brokerage business 
and may therefore be considered con- 
fusing to the public mind. It is conceiv- 
able that the hasty reader might have 
considered it to be an advertisement soli- 
citing support for a hard-pressed Eng- 
land. An attempt is made to justify the 
illustration and the headline on the thesis 


that it is making use of “spot news.” 


Seasonal Publicity 

Strictly from the advertising view- 
point, it is extremely hard to use spot 
news in advertising except seasonally. 
For instance, in the middle of a mid- 
Summer heat wave, the advertising of 
soft drinks, ice cream and bathing suits 
is very much increased in publications of 
national circulation and, if conditions 
warrant it, additional newspaper space 


is often used. The attraction of a cut 





price is much more often featured by a 
commercial advertiser. 

Any advertising campaign by a manu- 
facturer of food products or the adver- 
tising done by a retail store must, for ob- 
vious reasons, be different from that of a 
member firm. 

Cleverness in advertising seldom pays 
because emphasis being on the sparkling 
quality of the copy or the particular radio 
program, the individual forgets who the 
advertiser is in the first instance, and who 
the sponsor is in the second instance. To 
take an illustration from the radio pro- 
grams, the reader might ask himself 
what product is sponsored by “The Lone 
Ranger”; by “Amos ’n Andy”; by “In- 
formation Please.” 

As a suggestion to add to the effective- 
ness of a member firm’s advertising, the 
following ideas may be helpful. If a par- 
ticular firm has a large number of branch 
offices, every effort ought to be made to 
publicize the location and address of a 
particular branch office in a particular 
town or city; then to fit illustrations, 
headlines and copy to the industries in 
which the people of a particular locality, 
are interested. For instance, the people 
of California are interested in local oil, 
public utilities, fruit and wine companies. 

The residents of Chicago are naturally 
interested in Montgomery Ward, Sears 
Roebuck, Marshall Field, and other com- 
panies. Here, in New York City, the 
public interest is broader and the indi- 
vidual is interested in the securities of 
many companies. Experience indicates 
that his interest generally lies in sound- 
ness, income return, or, perhaps, possi- 
bilities of price enhancement. He is, 
therefore, more analytical and more 
often asks for information and advice, 
either by writing in or over the tele- 
phone. 

Advertising planned along these gen- 
eral lines, plus emphasis on professional 
services to be rendered, as well as point- 
ing out the value of purchasing listed 
securities, should in the long run prove 


both profitable and productive of results. 
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Montgomery Street — the financial district of San Francisco. 


Scope of the Work 


On Tuesday, August 13, Wayne Van 
Orman, newly-appointed Special As- 
sistant to the President, left New York 
for San Francisco, California, on the 
first leg of a six-week trip that was to 
take him to Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle, Spokane, and Salt Lake City. 
as well as San Franciseo. Mr. Van 
Orman’s purpose was clear-cut and 
definite. 

For several months Exchange officials 
and the Committee on Public Relations 
had investigated plans whereby the ex- 
tensive and wide-spread man-power of 
the Stock Exchange community might 
concentrate its energy on an effective 
program for enlarging the publie’s un- 
derstanding of the Exchange. 

Finding the program was no prob- 
lem. Programs were a dime a dozen. 
Many of them were good ... and ex- 
pensive. What all of them failed to 
stress was the fact that the Exchange 
or, more exactly, its member firms, had 
a tailor-made, nation-wide organization 
ready and eager to enlist in a broad, 
cooperative effort. Some 43,000 persons 
in all parts of the country, with excel- 
lent and varied qualifications, were 


letting an opportunity slip through their 


fingers for lack of coordination. 

Mr. Van Orman’s problem was to in- 
troduce a two-fold plan to interpret the 
Stock Exchange to the country and to 
increase business by aligning solidly 
behind it the partners and employees 


of member firms. 


| 





By Wayne Van Gi.nan 


WO days in San Francisco con- 

vinced me that the mobilization of 
the member firms in their own com- 
munities behind our program was no 
problem at all. Without exception, the 
many people I talked with were anxious 
for the opportunity to participate in a 
concrete, concerted effort to make the 
Exchange better understood and to pro- 
duce more business. 

On August 20, at luncheon, William 
Cavalier introduced me to eleven part- 
ners of the member firms in his com- 
munity. 

The results of the meeting left nothing 
to be desired. To a man, the San Fran- 
cisco people recognized the need for posi- 
tive action on the part of the brokerage 
business; more than that, they welcomed 
enthusiastically the first step of a pro- 
gram designed to use their own special 
talents and contacts and those of their 
employees. Criticism there was, and 
many questions. It would have been dis- 
appointing if the presentation had met 
with lukewarm, passive acceptance. The 
questions gave each man an opportunity 
to express his individual opinion and 


for the group, together, to thrash out 


many of the practical problems to be 
faced. 

A committee was appointed to direct 
the work in San Francisco. Harry Sack, 
of Strassburger & Co., was named chair- 
man. Working with him will be Her 
bert Dunn, of Schwabacher & Co.; Dean 
Dillman, of E. F. Hutton & Co., and 
Arthur Mejia, of 
will comprise the New York Stock Ex- 


Davies & Co. They 


change Special Committee for San 
Francisco. 

The Committee is an excellent one. 
Harry Sack, formerly financial editor of 
a leading San Francisco newspaper, has 
a particularly realistic and practical con- 
ception of our problems. His experience, 
plus the fact that his judgment and opin- 
ion are much respected, make him pe- 
culiarly gifted as a leader. 

Messrs. Dunn and Mejia have a wide 
circle of friends and a natural propensity 
for hard work. Mr. Dillman is a strong 
advocate of sound merchandising prin- 
ciples and has applied them in his office 
for some time. He has on his staff a num 
ber of young college men who approach 
each customer’s problems from a scienti- 
fic and professional point of view. These 
men are constantly growing in value to 
their firm. 


The Committee has let no grass grow 














under its feet. They have undertaken a 
canvass of people in their area to find out 
what each can do in the way of public 
speaking, writing, and other educational 
work; the acquaintances of each person; 


what clubs he belongs to; in other 


words, just exactly how best he can be 


used to take the Exchange’s story to the 


public. A late word, received October 14, 
is that 12 speakers have been selected 
from a group of 40 experienced men. 

An employees’ committee has been 
formed to help the Special Committee. 
It consists of Frank Higgins, John Fried- 
lander, Eugene Broderick, Edward 
White, Wade Truman, Bert Morris, 
Archibald McDonald, William Letch 
worth, William Cook, Arthur Lewis and 
Arthur Kellett. These men together 
represent every member firm office in 
San Francisco. 

Several of the San Francisco men have 
had public speaking experience; others 
are taking courses in public speaking. 
Just as soon as the Committees have com- 
pleted their surveys, arrangements will 
be made for public speaking classes for 
other personnel who show an aptitude. 

From San Francisco, I went to Los 
Angeles. Henry Humann, resident part- 
ner of Graves, Banning & Company, had 
for more than a year urged that the Ex- 
change adopt a program similar to the 
one now getting under way. In fact, he 
was the leader of an effective campaign 
conducted for the Los Angeles Better 
Business Bureau a few years ago. The 
situation in Los Angeles, therefore, was 
made-to-order for our purposes. 

The spirit of the city is one of courage 
and vision and energy. Henri de la Chap 
elle, of E. F. Hutton & Company, is an 
accomplished public speaker and_ has 
been busy for months giving talks, be- 
fore clubs and schools and other organi- 
zations, on the Stock Exchange and the 
brokerage business. This Fall he will 
conduct a course in stock brokerage at 
the Southwestern Business College in 
Los Angeles. 


Fourteen representatives of the Los 
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Angeles offices attended a meeting on 
September 4 to chart the course of the 
program in Southern California. The 
Special Committee, selected a few days 
later, is headed by Henry Humann and 
includes also James E. Hogle, of J. A. 
Hogle & Company; Edwin L. Harbach, 
of Davies & Company; C. Jerome Cable, 
of Post & Flagg, and Clifford M. Wash- 
burn, of Merrill Lynch, E. A. 
Cassatt. 

Mr. Hogle and Mr. Washburn are 


really merchandising specialists, enthusi- 


Pierce & 


astically supporting sound progressive 
experiments in this field. Mr. Harbach 
has done a lot of public speaking and im- 
mediately volunteered his services, both 
in training new men and giving talks 
himself. Jerome Cable was a New York 
Stock Exchange floor member for some 
years and has an intimate working 
knowledge of floor procedure. 

The Committee is making a survey of 
potential audiences and Messrs. Cable 
and Hogle are canvassing members of 
the New York Stock Exchange frater- 


nity for speakers and other workers. 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane 


In Portland, James Threlkeld, of Dean 
Witter & Company, whom I saw first, 
was so pleased that the Exchange was 
ready to embark on a progressive cam- 
paign and so anxious to see it get started 
that he took me around his office and in- 
troduced me to everyone from the office 
boy to the manager. 

Mr. Threlkeld, and Ferdinand Smith, 
of Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt, 
brought their customers’ brokers and ex- 
ecutives together at the Arlington Club 
for a meeting that lasted for an hour 
and a half. A lively discussion ensued 
and a great many questions were asked. 

Questionnaires have been filled in by 
almost the 


brokerage business; as soon as the results 


everyone connected with 


are tabulated, jobs will be assigned to 
each individual. A group interested in 
improving their public-speaking ability 


has already been organized and plans 


are being made to join a larger instruc- 
tion group or arrange for a class. 

Ledbetter, of Merrill 
Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt, and W. 
L. Campbell, of Dean Witter & Com- 


G. Edward 


pany, arranged the Seattle meeting, fol- 
lowing the same procedure as in Port- 
land. Their approach to the problem was 
extremely realistic; their men were anx- 
ious to get started on something that 
would mean more appreciation of the 
Exchange and more business for Ex- 
change member firms. 

Both Mr. Ledbetter and Mr. Campbell 
are tremendously interested in trying out 
new ideas to improve service to their cus- 
tomers. They are enthusiastic about the 
program because they see in it a step 
toward better merchandising methods. 

I spent a day with Roy Brown, the 
Spokane manager of Merrill Lynch, 
E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. His men, like 
those in the other cities, welcomed the 
opportunity to go into action on the 
program. 

In Salt Lake City, I again met James 
E. Hogle, the Los Angeles resident part- 
ner of J. A. Hogle & Company, who was 
visiting the main office; James A. Hogle, 
George H. Hogle, the New York floor 
member, and several of their associates. 
Richard Beck, some 


public speaking, will act as chairman for 


who has done 
Salt Lake City and will be assisted by 
Blair Richardson. Mr. Richardson writes 
a weekly column for a Salt Lake City 
newspaper. 

Six weeks of talking, listening, ex- 
plaining have inspired me with the con- 
viction that our organization will make 
a success of the program. I found them 
impressed with the possibilities of what 
we can do. There wasn’t a man among 
them who hadn’t had some experience 
that enabled him to testify to the urgent 
need for answers to questions about our 
business . questions by customers, 
schools, clubs, and the public generally. 

These men, whose livelihood depends 
upon Stock Exchange business, are more 
than ready to act. They are “rarin’ to go.” 








.y. reading in the August issue 
of THe Excuance of the nation- 
wide program of organization and in- 
formation which the Stock Exchange 
is launching in collaboration with its 
member-firm personnel, the Chicago 
firm of Stein, Brennan & Co. undertook 
to survey the opinions of its customers’ 
brokers on some of the principal prob- 
lems which are seriously affecting the 
securities business today. The results of 
this firm’s questionnaire are presented 
here in digest form. 
The questions posed were :— 

1. What factors, in your opinion, 
are responsible for the stagnant 
condition of our markets and 
for the decline in trading vol- 
ume over the past several years? 

2. In your opinion, do any features 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Act serve to retard market ac- 
tivity, and, if so, what changes 
would you recommend? 

3 Do you think the New York 
Stock Exchange can develop 
measures to alleviate present 
conditions, and what steps would 
you suggest? 

4. What can you, as individuals, 
do to create more business with- 
in the confines of ethical busi- 
ness practice? 

Replies to the first question related 
chiefly, of course, to the uncertainties 


surrounding the European war, which 


have acted to discourage new invest- 
ment and, in some instances, to inspire 
reduction of existing holdings. From a 
long-range point of view, return to the 
dismal trading level of the 1920-24 peri- 
od was believed to be due to:— 

(1) The collapse of the 1929 specu- 
lative boom and attendant revulsion 
against speculative excesses. Just as in 
the Florida boom, the South Sea Bubble, 
the Tulip Boom and other speculative 
crazes of history, the pendulum has 
swung to the opposite extreme of stag- 
nation. Confirmation of this is evident 
in real estate and grain speculation, 
since activity of both of these specula- 


tive media has recovered very little and 


only for brief periods in the past decade. 

(2) The timidity of venture capital 
during the political domination of an 
agrarian and = reform administration. 
The objectives of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration have penalized initiative in 
some measure and its philosophy ot 
restriction has taken the place of a phil- 
osophy of production under which in- 
vestment and speculation thrive. 

(3) The elimination by the SEC of 
large-scale stabilizing operations has ex- 
ercised a particularly potent influence 
on speculative trading, and restrictions 
of other practices, such as trading by 
corporation officials, specialists’ and 
broker partners’ activities, and inflexi- 
ble margins, have been a contributory 
factor. 

(4) The lack of a clearly sustained 
upward trend in our economy has dis- 
couraged investment and speculation in 
equities. With the exception of 1935- 
1936, the record of business has been so 
erratic that the public has had a notable 
lack of success in its efforts toward 
profitable speculation. 

(5) The failure of the younger gen- 
eration to attain financial substance has 
curtailed the supply of new investors 


and speculators. 


“With the development of a confusing mass of red tape and vexatious detail, the making of a 





trade now has become nearly as complex as making a profit on a trade.” 
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(6) The diversion of investment cap- 
ital from corporate to governmental se- 
curities by a program of deficit financ- 
ing has resulted in a direct loss of busi- 
ness formerly handled largely on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

(7) The reputation of the Wall Street 
community has been tarnished as a re- 
sult of its own blunders and by political 
demagogues seeking to make capital of 
these blunders. Particularly lacking has 
been an aggressive and well-directed 
public relations and educational cam- 
paign. 

(8) The passive attitude of brokerage 
personnel, which has been largely lazi- 
ness disguised as dignity, has been a 
factor. The ease with which business 
developed in the °20’s attracted incom- 
petent personnel, which has not yet 
been liquidated and continues to give 
the industry an unjustifiably high break- 


even point. 


Capital Gains Tax 


(g) Of great importance is the nature 
of the capital gains tax which has dis 
couraged speculative and even invest- 
ment interest on the part of wealthy 
individuals. This class was formerly the 
backbone of the brokerage business and 
until it is given the right to profit as 
much as it may lose from assuming a 
given risk, the average transaction will 
remain small and the cost per transac 
tion will remain unduly high. 

(10) The concentration otf large pools 
of wealth in investment trusts has, we 
believe, immobilized or frozen substan- 
tial blocks of stocks which would other- 
wise be subject to more frequent turn- 
over. The contraction of market activity 
has, itself, forced both closed and open 
end trusts to hold the bulk of their 
portfolios intact. Moreover, the scramble 
by these trusts to follow the market 
trend at important turning points has 
tended to accentuate and condense price 
movements into short periods of time. 

(11) The development of a complex 


mass of red tape and vexatious detail, 
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| School for Stock Trading 


To acquaint themselves with the 
workings of the Stock Exchange, com- 
| merce students of the Alpha Kappa 
| Psi fraternity at the University of Vir- 
ginia are conducting a stock market 
contest. Under its rules, each member 
| is given a paper cash balance of 
$10,000. Orders are placed each day to 
buy or sell any stocks listed on the 
Exchange. The prevailing prices as 
listed in the newspapers for that day 
determine the prices at which the | 
transactions take place. A’ regular | 
brokerage fee is charged which is | 
slightly higher than that charged by | 
Exchange brokers to allow for the 
usual added expense of taxes. 


| The contest, which is to last six | 
| weeks, will be climaxed by the men | 
having the smallest cash balances giv- | 
ing a banquet to those who have made | 
the most money. | 

Not only do students receive an “on 
paper” introduction to the buying and 
selling of stocks but, it is reported, 
they become familiar with the finan- 
cial pages of their daily newspapers 
and with the companies behind na- 
tionally-known products, many of 
which they use almost daily. The ef- 
fect of world affairs, as reflected in 
the fluctuations of stock prices, also 
is demonstrated to them. 

During the contest, various experts 
in the field of market operations and 
| stock price trends will address the 
fraternity. 


particularly with respect to margins, has 
discouraged many old-time speculators 
to whom trading was a simple means 
to an end. Now the making of a trade 
is nearly as complex a problem as mak- 
ing a profit on the trade. 

(12) The increased transfer taxes 
coupled with larger commissions have 
nearly doubled the burden on the day- 
to-day trader and_ professional. This 
requires both a higher degree of accu- 
racy in judgment and the waiting for 
larger price swings with attendant re- 


duction in turnover. 


Replies to Question Number 2 
SEC restrictions have obviously cur- 
tailed trading, but most of the important 
depressants are socially desirable and it 
would be fruitless to ask their removal. 


Some progress might be made along 


the following lines, however, and are 
submitted for consideration: 

(1) Permit the operation of pools for 
stabilization of securities upon registra- 
tion of the pool, its members and man- 
ager and objectives, with heavy penal- 
ties for abuses. 

(2) Modify present restrictions on 
short-term transactions by corporate 
officials and large stockholders. To this 
end we suggest reducing the six-month 
period to two months. We would also 
recommend continued disclosure of all 
transactions to the SEC, but would 
make their public disclosure permissive 
instead of mandatory. Officials should 
be entitled to privacy except when their 
activities exceed a certain limit. 

(3) Liberalize the provisions of the 
Securities Act of 1933 to reduce the 
burdens on new financing. 

(4) Relax the provisions of Regula- 
tion “T,” defining the manner in which 
margin transactions must be handled, 
to allow a broker to exercise reasonable 
discretion, particularly in cases involv- 
ing deposit of insignificant sums. 

(5) Soften the penalties on short sell- 
ing so that this often stabilizing market 
factor can operate more effectively. 

(6) Permit margin calls to be met by 
liquidation wherein it is the obvious 
intent of the customer, borne out by the 
actual transaction, to substitute one 


security for another. 


Replies to Question Number 3 

Measures by which the New York 
Stock Exchange can alleviate present 
unprofitable conditions and improve the 
status of its members may be found 
among the following suggestions: 

(1) Educate the public to understand 
the Exchange functions and counteract 
the “Private Club” reputation inherited 
from the past. This should be done 
through the media of radio broadcast- 
ing, speakers’ bureaus, advertising and 
other desirable methods. 

(2) Educate brokerage personnel in 


(continued on page 13) 
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An Investor 


An interesting point of view respect- 
ing the New York Stock Exchange is 
revesied in the following letter: 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. William McC. Martin, Jr., 
New York Stock Exchange, 
Wall Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Martin: 


The writer has no desire to use your 
valuable time, but has been much _ in- 
trigued, if not actually amused from time 
to time, over the publicity and expendi- 
tures of the New York Stock Exchange to 
discover the apparent decline of the Ex- 
change in public esteem and the current 
fall in its business. 

We have been familiar with the Ex- 
change as an investor and trader, and 
more or less constant observer, for some 
4o years. The board quotations around the 
turn of the century are as visibly indented 
in brain cells as those of a week ago, and 
the explanation of the present low state of 
business on the Stock Exchange and its 
public appeal would seem so obvious that 
the answer could well be read all around 
the place. 

The New York Stock Exchange for two 
generations now has been, in brief, a 
broker or purveyor of shoddy goods and 
the public appetite, long suffering and pa- 
tient, has palled to the present low state 
of its affairs, with which you are currently 
familiar. Had you been a purchaser of a 
suit of clothes, for example, from a given 
store and found the same constantly wore 
out and became worthless far more speed- 
ily than normal expectation, after a while 
you would cease patronizing such a store. 

You will, of course, immediately reply, 
“The New York Stock Exchange is only 
an honest broker, does not manufacture 
the goods in the way of stocks, bonds, etc.. 
that it offers for sale, and if the same be 
poorly conceived or managed or be, as 
stated, of shoddy texture, the fault prop- 
erly should not be at its door.” 

The statement is correct insofar as the 
Exchange is not a manufacturer of the 
goods it sells; however, it has long invited 
the public to partake thereof, and has 
made an excellent living generally in its 
ability to pass such goods along to the 
public and it should be and will be held 
responsible therefor in the decline of its 
activities and the public regard should the 


Views the Stock Exchan ge 


investments which its brokers distribute 
over a period of years turn out to be badly 
conceived, managed and quite unprofitable 
to the purchaser. 

Let us analyze these statements, if pos- 
sible, by specific illustration. First, take the 
railroads, beginning with the turn of the 
century, and it is as true today as it was 
at that earlier period that the financial 
health and good investment status of the 
American railroads, probably the greatest 
and the noblest work ever done by man, 
for all purposes are as essential today as 
ever to the well-being of the American 
people. 

Assume that the hopeful American had 
gone to your Exchange during the period 
from time to time and continued to invest 
his savings in New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, New Haven, St. Paul, North- 
western, Great Northern, Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Missouri Pacitic, etc., and 
it is self-evident that on this date a check- 
up would indicate that such investments 
would leave him upwards of 50 per cent of 
capital loss and practically no return. 

Such an investor, in fact, would have 
done better to have buried his funds in the 
ground, or, preferably, to have put them 
in a savings bank or municipals. Take the 
coppers, the steels, the public utilities, out- 
side of perhaps A. T. & T., investment 
trusts, the oils, the automobiles, and the 
same result as in the railroads to a greater 
or lesser degree works out. Of course, we 
are speaking of the investor, not the in- 
and-out trader who is known to have only 
a small chance, anyhow. 


“Had Better Keep Away” 


The American public has well concluded 
that, with the present rules of the game, 
meaning laws, taxation, regulations and 
labor exactions, operating against such in- 
vestments as your Exchange has to offer, 
it had better keep away and that is what 
we are doing. 

Now, the writer knows very well of the 
existence of the elements of unfair regu- 
lation, drastic taxation and burdensome 
labor costs which have been largely instru- 
mental in producing this picture, but you 
who are undertaking to make a living by 
distributing securities with handicaps _re- 
sulting in the present high mortality as to 
savings and earnings therefor, should 
know and must know why the public does 
not come to your market place as of old 
and will not return until a picture is pre- 
sented, and the day dawns, where the 
chances and opportunity for profit are not 


so heavily loaded against him as they pres 
ently are, and as may be easily established 
by the record. Let us change that picture, 
for without such a change I very much 
fear that America will continue to slip 
along the lines familiar to you during the 
past eight years. 

Thank you for your good consideration, 
and bear in mind that the sympathies of 
the writer are “wholly with a healthy New 
York Stock Exchange as an open market 
for securities representing an American 
future with a reasonable expectation of 
proht to the investor therefrom.” 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed ) Fi. r. M. 


Mr. Martin’s reply follows: 


New York City 
Dear Mr. M———-: 


Your very interesting observations, re- 
flecting the point of view of one whose 
sympathies are “wholly with a healthy New 
York Stock Exchange as an open market 
for securities representing an American 
future with a reasonable expectation of 
profit to the investor therefrom,” are great- 
ly appreciated. I am passing your letter 
along to our Department of Stock List 
which, I know, will be glad to have the 
benefit of your comments. 

Let me say that the New York Stock 
Exchange, over the years, has been increas 
ingly discriminating in its acceptance of 
securities for trading. This, I am sure, you 
recognize. The listing standards which ex- 
ist today are the result of a realistic ac- 
ceptance of your general thesis: that the 
public’s respect for this institution will, 
in the final analysis, be measured by the 
quality of its service, by the soundness of 
its policies and by the safeguards which 
it sets up for the benefit of customers of 
its member firms. But we fully realize, as 
I am sure you do, that a maximum of vig 
ilance at the time of listing cannot pre- 
clude the possibility of deterioration of 
securities and of companies which they 
represent. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Wittiam McC. Martin, Jr. 
President 





Mr. H. J. M.’s references to the Stock 


Exchange as a “broker” in one sentence, 


9 











and as a merchant in another, may be 
passed by as unintentional errors, the 
result of loose phraseology. The text as 
a whole shows that the writer is thor- 
oughly familiar with many elements of 
Stock Exchange and brokerage pro- 
cedure. 


Analogy Is Strained 


When the analogy between the Stock 
Exchange as a “purveyor of shoddy 
goods” and a clothing store is drawn, 
Mr. H. J. M. obviously strains a point 
of marked difference between the two. 
The buyer of a suit of clothes may 
not know the percentage of wool or 
other factors which differentiate a good 
suit from a shoddy suit. In contrast, a 
wide range of information is available 
to the general public in respect to the 
securities listed upon the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

When the Stock Exchange lists a 
stock or bond, it says, in effect, that it 
considers the security a proper one for 
trading on a national securities ex- 
change. It does not pass upon the value 
of securities. Value is a matter of per- 
sonal judgment. Listing does not indi- 
cate that a business represented by a 
listed securities issue may not become 
less profitable, or that listed securities 
may not decline in price. However, the 
Exchange recognizes its responsibility to 
provide the investor with means of ar- 
riving at a judgment of value for him- 
self, and to afford him such protection 
as lies within its power as to the accu- 
racy and completeness of available in- 
formation with respect to listed corpo- 


rations. 


Information Placed Before Public 


Specifically, such information — is 
brought to public attention through fre- 
quent reports by listed companies, 
which the Stock Exchange insists upon 
... periodic disclosures of corporate earn- 
ings and financial position for the benefit 
of investors, as an aid in reaching a rea- 
soned judgment as to the value of the 


company’s securities. 
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Merchants’ Methods for Brokers? 


(continued from page 2) 


owned securities at the time the poll was 
made. 

Obviously, so sparse an interest in 
stocks and bonds afforded material for 
considerable inner questioning among 
brokers in regard to promotional work. 
This took on a practical form with Mer- 
rill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt, who 
retained Braun & Co., marketing counsel 
of the Pacific Coast area, to poll their 
own accounts. 

Some 3,000 investors and traders were 
seen over a three months’ period. They 
were asked about the kind and variety of 
the brokerage services which they, indi- 
vidually, desired. Included were the own- 
ers of both large and small accounts, 
located in many sections of the country. 
In the subsequent analysis to which the 
replies were subjected, regional ideas 
about service were segregated along with 
personal requirements of market parti- 
cipants; and, from the composite, deduc- 
tions were made by the firm about the 
realistic nature of things which custom- 


ers desired. 


Premises for Improved Service 
Broadly speaking, the premises for a 
more efhicient service were broken down 
into these elements: 
(1) The need for a clear presentation of 
facts about the facilities offered by 


the firm in securities and commodi- 
ties markets: 


The desirability for a full under- 
standing on the part of customers of 
the firm’s attitude toward customers’ 
accounts; 

The necessity of recognizing that, in 
these perplexing days, many prob- 
lems involving incomes and earn- 
ings have preémpted the attention 
formerly devoted to investment and 
trading in securities; 


_— 


The application of practical means 
to reduce the customer’s cost of do- 
ing business with brokers; 


(4 


(5) The need for a thorough array of 
facts in respect to corporations, so 
that prospective buyers and sellers 
of corporate securities might have 
sufficient material to guide them; 

(6 


_ 


A realization on the part of brokers 
that large trading accounts have be- 
come scarce, for one reason or an- 
other. 

In regard to point No. 6, Charles E. 
Merrill, who, along with E. A. Pierce, 
serves as Managing partner of the firm, 
holds this view: “There has been a re- 
division of wealth on a great scale in 
recent years. The large brokerage cus- 
tomer is difficult to find, but a host of 
people continue to make investments — 
in homes, store buildings to rent, in an- 
nuities and so on. In consequence of the 
alterations which have occurred in the 
calibre of investors as far as capital goes, 
the securities broker’s task, so it seems 
to us, is to use sound means in calling 
the attention of investors of all classes 


to the facts about securities.” 


A Banking Analogy 


When Mr. Merrill was asked how the 
firm could expect to serve many small 
accounts profitably, he replied: “If a 
single New York bank can secure more 
than 300,000 loan accounts averaging 
about $150 each and run this business at 
a profit, it appears to be evident that the 
securities business has been overlooking 
something big.” 

Certain fees have been dropped by the 
firm. Mr. Merrill was asked, why? 

“To do away,” he answered, “with an 
irritant, an obstacle in the commission 
business which customers resent.” He 
proceeded to recount the major philoso- 
phy which guides the promotional pro- 
gram — 

“When the brokerage business is or- 
ganized thoroughly to meet present con- 


(continued on page 16) 
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Todd Wright 


5 iain latest book about the securities 
market to reach the public employs 
words and phrases which carry out with 
precision the intention of the author. A 
“non-technical handbook on Wall Street 
for the layman” is the descriptive sub- 
title of a simply written volume called, 
“How and When to Buy and Sell Se- 
curities,” by Todd Wright, financial 
editor of the New York Daily News, 
and an inference is easily found in the 
text that Mr. Wright had the mass of 
his newspaper’s large circulation in 
mind when he sat down before his 
typewriter. 

The book (Bobbs-Merrill, $2) is 
notable for its frankness, but its appeal 
to the public it is intended to reach de- 
rives mainly from its close attention to 
plainly stated information relating to 
securities, markets, protective measures 
to apply before buying stocks and 
bonds, and a thousand and one details 
dealing with investment and speculation 
which the uninformed require. 

Mr. Wright begins from a premise 
lodged in the 10,000 letters of inquiry 


“ 


which cross his desk annually. “A sub- 
stantial majority of these inquiries,” he 
says on the first page, “are made after 
the purchase of securities.” 

From that paragraph onward, the 
author hurries to reach his major theme. 


Background is not permitted to inter- 


fere. The dramatic episodes which oc- 


curred in the securities market after 
England declared war on Germany in 
September of last year, and in May of 
this year, following the Nazi invasion 
of Holland, are sketched in with swift 
strokes. 

Mr. Wright is informative in respect 
to facts and conditions as they exist 
today. “The new deal in Wall Street is 
everywhere apparent,” he notes in con- 
nection with a discussion of stock ex- 
changes and, preceding this summary, 
he sets forth his impressions of past 
occurrences which colored stock ex- 
change activities. 


“All these exchanges,” the book says, 





Pithy Comment and Facts 
in the Book 


The average investor will spend more 
time investigating a $20 radio set he 
is planning to buy than he will on a 
security in which he often places his 
| entire savings. 





The Stock Exchange cannot, of 
course, guarantee the value of any 
| seeurity. Neither can the SEC. That 
is determined by conditions over 
which the Exchange and the govern- 
ment have no control. 

Most anybody will tell you a good 
stock to buy. 

The average investor will be much 
better off if he sticks to securities list- 
ed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Don't be afraid to take a loss. If you 
are dissatisfied with the way a stock 
acts after you have bought it, don’t be 
stubborn and insist on its vindicating 
your judgment. 

A victim of any kind of a swindle 
is a sucker because there simply isn’t 
any honest excuse for being swindled. 











bringing the several organized markets 
of this country beneath a single canopy 
for purposes of observation, “are under 
federal regulation administered by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The SEC was created by the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to take over the 
work that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion began under the Securities Act of 
1933 and to supervise additional details 
regarding the exchanges. 

“The exchanges, and Wall Street in 
particular, by their high-handed disre- 
gard of the public interest, had been 
‘asking’ for such regulation for years. 
Despite the (New York) Stock Ex- 
change’s high ethical standards, laid 
down by its constitution, many of its 
members had grown to consider it a 
highly exclusive club. They became con- 
vinced that taking advantage of the 
investing public was one of the privi- 


gger and better 


oS 


leges of membership. Bi 
profits were to be made by manipulat- 
ing stock prices than by commissions; 
the public was merely somebody on 
whom they could unload to realize 
profits of their ‘inside’ operations. 
“Reckless disregard for the public 
interest reached its destructive height 
in the latter part of the 1920's. The 
public, whose speculative ardor had 
been whipped into feverish heights by 
the golden propaganda of Wall Street, 
was left holding the bag time and again. 
“The bubble was finally pierced in 
1929. Dream castles turned into houses 
of straw and a gullible public slowly 
began to realize how it had_ been 


II 





‘taken.’ Aroused public opinion de- 
manded redress and the Securities Acts 
of 1933 and 1934 were the result. 


“Enforcement of the 1933 Securities 


Act made available to investors a great 


had 


deal of 


information they never 
before had on new securities issues. The 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 en- 


abled the SEC to end manipulation of 
stock prices and virtually to wipe out 
all the advantages of the ‘insiders.’ Wall 
Street waged a bitter fight against fed- 
eral regulation, yet there were those 
who realized the need of a house clean- 
and 


ing cooperated 


with the SEC. 


W hole heartedly 


Advertising Dispels Mystery 

*... Advertising and publicity pro- 
grams by member firms and by the 
Exchange itself are doing much to dis- 
pel the mystery with which the Old 
Guard liked to surround its private gold 
mine. 
the 


“Today the public interest is 


paramount consideration, and in such 
a few years that is a miraculous change 
in sentiment. 

“With branch offices of member firms 
of the New York Stock Exchange or 
correspondent ofhces located in virtu- 
ally every city in the United States, 
buying or selling a listed security is 
just as simple as buying a loaf of bread.” 

The substance of the writing lies in 
the factual content, with discussion of 
investment and speculative principles 
standing in a secondary position. The 
chapter on “How to Read the Financial 
Pages” of newspapers goes much deeper 
than the surface matter of stock and 
bond symbols. The book fairly bristles 
with facts which the financial commun- 
ity will consider commonplace. Yet the 
reader, if he be sophisticated, cannot 
escape the feeling that Todd Wright 
knows his audience thoroughly because 
of intimate contact with it that what 
may seem at first glance to be an effort 
to “write down” on a subject which too 
often is handled in ponderous words, is 


really a studied adventure in clarity. 


[3 


Heavy Refunding Foreseen 


SING as a signpost the amount of 

listed domestic corporate bonds in 
a position to be called, the Economist 
Department of the Stock Exchange has 
observed that the refunding of domestic 
corporate issues during the next twelve 
months may exceed both the 1939 total 
and the 1935-1939 average. 

At the time of this survey there were 
on the Stock Exchange list 417 callable 
issues, aggregating some $9,400,000,000 
of principal amount, which will mature 
after 1941, and upon which interest re- 
quirements are currently being met. It 
is from this group, naturally, that esti- 
mates of the extent of future refunding 
operations are drawn. 

Cursory examination of the financial 
position of the issuing company, the 
bond coupon rates and the call price 
discloses that 


some 100 issues, aggre- 


gating about $2,000,000,000 of par value, 
are surrounded by factors which would 
make their refunding logical within the 
next year or so. 

Added impetus is lent to the situa- 
tion by present interest rates, which are 
low even in comparison with the coupon 


rates of 1935 and 1936 refunding opera- 


tions. Some of the refunding issues of 
that period have, as a matter of fact, 
again become subject to attempts to re- 
duce interest. Although the possible sav- 
ings in the cost of servicing corporate 
indebtedness are not as attractive with 
this group as with the original refund- 
ings, yet it is reported that second re- 
fundings may well amount to an addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 of principal amount 
within the next twelve months. 


These forecasts are based upon the 


maintenance of a good — but not phe- 
nomenal — level of business. If the re- 


armament program should bring sus- 
tained business activity over the next 
twelve months, refunding of an addi- 
tional 50 issues, aggregating some 
$1,500,000,000 may be expected. These 
are the issues which right now are in 
the “possible, but not probable class” as 
far as refundings are concerned. Since 
the railroads will be in a relatively good 
position with regard to excess profits 
legislation, a number of them fall into 
this group. 

Interest requirements are being met 
on 694 — or 81 per cent — of the total 


number of issues maturing after 1941. 





SURVEY OF THE MATURITY AND CALLABILITY OF LISTED 
| DOMESTIC CORPORATE BOND ISSUES 


| Maturing on or after January 1, 1942 
| (as of September 30, 19'0) 


Year of 
Maturity 


Not Meeting 
Interest Requir. 


No. of Issues Par Value 





ooo 

1942 { S$ 3445 

1943 1 7,623 
| 1944 
| 1945 10 100,829 
| 1946 te 1950 39 547,083 
1951 to 1960 50 173.912 
| 1961 to 1975 16 328,230 
1976 to 2000 37 1,029,287 
After 2000 6 58,894 
TOTALS 166 $2,549,303 


No. of Issues 


— 


Meeting Interest 
Requirements 
but not 
Presently Callable 


Meeting Interest 
Requirements and 
Presently Callable 


Par Value No. of Issues Par Value 


000 ooo 

14 $ 61,564 11 $ 30,094 
16 82.613 7 159,722 
9 57,374 10 113,714 
i] 12,349 5 33,362 
5] 799.535 89 1,187,488 
68 1,073,385 135 2,357,200 
10 736,089 122 1,304,982 
60 1,348,799 27 785,269 
10 225,913 11 133,216 
277 $4,427,621 417 $9,405,047 
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INDUSTRY 
PROBLEMS 


(continued from page 8) 


merchandising methods and encourage 
these methods by modifying the Ex- 
change’s own restrictions. The Ex- 
change, for example, should allow more 
direct solicitation of business than is 
now permitted. 

(3) Pursue some sound plan of re- 
ducing the number of brokers as pain- 
lessly as possible. Every industry which 
over-expands goes through a bankrupt- 
cy and reorganization process which 
eliminates the marginal producers. Ex- 
change financial standards have helped 
defer this process until the entire in- 
dustry is prostrated. 

(4) Enlarge the number of issues 
traded, along the lines of the London 
Stock Exchange. 

(5) Permit member firms to engage 
in other financial or related activities 
under appropriate regulation. 

(6) Develop and maintain a closer 
and more harmonious relationship be- 
tween the Exchange and regulatory 
bodies. 

(7) Lower commission charges for 
daily traders in contrast with investment 
purchasers. 

(S) Press for reduction of transfer 
taxes and for elimination of the double 
tax which is incurred in the purchase 
of odd-lots. 

(9) Continue efforts to arrange for 
sales of large blocks of listed stock on 
the Exchange, rather than permit pri- 
vate distribution. 

(10) Establish closer relationship be- 
tween the Exchange and Customers’ 
Brokers’ Associations. 

(11) Lengthen trading hours. 

(12) Develop some additional meth- 
ods for more direct incentive compen- 


sation, such as employed by other types 


of business. For example, a system of 
awarding prizes for the opening of new 
accounts might be initiated. 


Replies to Question Number 4 


As individuals we, whose livelihood 
depends upon the successful continua- 
tion of the business, must first overcome 
the defeatism rampant in our ranks. We 
must work harder, develop more con- 
tacts and strive to improve relations 
between ourselves and our customers 
or potential customers. We can increase 
the amount of personal service available 
to our clientele merely through greater 
application of the tools already in our 
hands. We should learn more about 
what we have to offer and increase our 


knowledge of specific securities and bus- 


iness trends. We must equip ourselves 
to discuss the purchase or sale of securi- 
ties in such fashion as to appeal to 
customers on a basis of sound business 
judgment rather than cupidity. 

It might be desirable to promote som¢ 
specific plan for regular periodic invest- 
ment by customers involving the prin- 
ciple of dollar averaging. Similar meth- 
ods of merchandising stocks on a more 
attractive basis than now offered, par- 
ticularly in the case of smaller investors, 
are available or can be developed. 

Finally, we must prune our organi- 
zation of drones from top to bottom so 
as to produce more compact and pro- 
ductive units, while at the same time 
reducing the break-even point to a more 


realistic level of business. 





No. of 

I-sues 

Sept. 30 
Airplanes, Airways, Airports 16 
Amusement Industry 13 
Automobile Industry 60 
Building Industry 25 
Business & Office Equipment 9 
Chemical Industry 67 
Electrical Equip. Industry 16 
Farm Machinery Industry 6 
Finance 28 
Food Industry a6 


Garment Manufacturers 5 
Land, Realty & Hotels ') 
Leather & Boot Manufacturers — 11 


Machinery & Metal Industry 71 
Mining Industry 37 
Paper & Publishing 26 
Petroleum Industry 37 
Railroad Industry $2 
Retail Merchandising 68 
Rubber Tire & Goods ri 
Shipbuilding & Operating 7 
Shipping Services 1 
Steel, Lron & Coke 38 
Textile Industry 22 
Tobaceo Industry 21 
All Publie Utilities ie 
U.S. Co.'s. Operating Abroad 25 
Foreign Companies 14 
Miscellaneous Companies 8 

Totals 828 





MARKET VALUE OF COMMON STOCKS LISTED 
ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Assembled by Industrial Groups 


Market Market 
Value Value (7; Change 
Aug. 31 Sept. 30 Aug. 31 
1940 1910 to 
(Thousands) (Thousands) Sept. 30 
S$ 559,107 S 555.869 0.60% 
134,875 138.049 2 
3,139,757 3,237,929 + 3.1 
$18,310 139.585 1 
241,276 257,192 + 6.6 
5.326.624 5,905,389 +. 3.4 
1,410,931 1.462.413 + 3.6 
352.214 378,736 + 7.5 
TO4,.210 H98.816 0.8 
2.163.184 2,193,123 1 1.4 
30,6086 30446 0.8 
10.713 11,422 6.6 
140,309 143,679 + 24 
228,278 1.280.446 1 4.2 
1187381 1.266.675 1 6.7 
232,550 230.470 0.9 
3,348,844 3.268.850 24 
2,296,045 2,379,072 3.6 
2.095.673 2,157,396 2.9 
126,735 131.057 3.4 
14.981 15.623 t+ lf 
1446 1944 +-41.2 
1,429,937 1,503,534 5.3 
173,583 178341 Ded 
1,279,449 1,309,888 2.4 
3,97 15993 9.940.901 0:7 
110.256 116,093 14 
644,539 631,855 2.0 
70.929 T1879 1.3 
$34,783,415 $35,469,672 > .0¢ 



















WEIMAN 


NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS CoO. 


ATIONAL Oil 


pany, whose common stock was 


Products Com- 
admitted to trading September 14, man- 
ufactures chemical goods principally 
from animal and vegetable oils. The 
company is not, as its name might imply, 
associated with the petroleum industry. 
A large share of its business is derived 
from belying the proverb, “oil and water 
won't mix”; for if oil is first treated by 
a process known as “sulphonation,” it 
then becomes soluble in water. 
Sulphonated oils produced by the 
company are used in the tanning indus- 
try to make leather soft and pliable; in 
the spinning, weaving, dyeing and fin- 
ishing of textile fabrics; and in the 
commodities as 


manufacture of such 


paint, paper, glue and cosmetics. 


Started With One Product 

When the company was established 
some thirty years ago with a capital of 
$1,000, it had only one product — a 
sulphonated castor oil which was em- 
ployed in the dyeing of textiles. Today 
it manufactures more than 1,g00 widely 
diversified materials, valuable to more 
than twenty major industries. 


In 1925 it acquired the Metasap Chem- 


14 


ers of 


ical Company in Chicago, manufactur- 
The 


branched out again in 1928, when it 


metallic soaps. company 
pioneered the commercial production of 
vitamin concentrates. Becoming the sole 
licensee of the Zucker process, discov- 
Dr. Theodore F. Zucker of 


University, for extracting 


ered by 

Columbia 
Vitamin D from cod liver oil and con- 
centrating it, the company first manu- 
Vitamin A Vitamin D 


concentrates. Then in 1938 it acquired 


factured and 
facilities in California for the manufac- 
ture of Vitamins B and G, which are 
produced by processing rice bran, rice 


polish and wheat germ. 


Wide Variety of Vitamin Products 

National Oil Products’ current output 
of vitamins ranges all the way from 
ingredients for poultry and_ livestock 
feed to concentrates used in Vitamin D 
milk, Vitex bread, certain brands of ice 
cream and in a number of other dairy 
products. The addition of Vitex to 
bread, for example, does not affect the 
bread’s flavor, color or texture, and the 
mixing process is said to be so simple 
that bakers are able to sell Vitamin D 
bread at no increase in price over the 
customary product. 

Sales of Vitex are reported to have 
increased sharply in the past few years, 
largely as a result of the publicity which 
the medical profession has given to the 
value of an added portion of Vitamin 
D in the diet. 





Less spectacular, but making up a 
sizable percentage of the company’s total 
volume, are the sales of its Vitamins A 
and D supplement for poultry and live- 
stock feed. Some 6,000 commercial feed 
mills and feed mixers employ this in- 
gredient. 

The keystone of the progress of Na- 
tional Oil Products has been its constant 
attention to research. The chemists em- 
ployed in its laboratories have originated 
a number of patentable ideas, including 
a line of synthetics which the company 
is using to augment, or to replace, some 
of the natural fat products customarily 
used in industrial processing. 

The main plant of the company is 
situated at Harrison, New Jersey; others 
are in Chicago, Illinois; Cedartown, 
Georgia; and Berkeley, Emeryville and 
San Francisco, all in California. 

Net sales and profits of the company 


for the past five years have been: 








Net Sales Net Profits 
1935 $5,241,324 $337,949 
1926 6,422,817 559,097 
1937 6,077,742 435,249 
1935 6,111,985 401,971 
1939 75725, 10 700,401 





Net sales for the first six months of 
1940, subject to year-end adjustment, 
were $4,152,188 with net profits of 


9375,930- 








of 


ent, 
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RUSTLESS IRON 
AND STEEL CORP. 


HE Rustless Iron and Steel Corpo- 
fer whose preferred and com- 
mon issues were admitted to trading 
on September 18, represents an industry 
whose commercial development has 
taken place almost entirely within the 
past ten years. The production of 
chrome-iron and chrome-nickel-iron al- 
loys — familiar to all as stainless steel 
— has more than tripled in the past 
seven years as uses have increased in 
airplanes, automobiles, railroad coaches, 
chemical apparatus, building materials, 
kitchen utensils and a host of other 
products. 

Rustless Iron and Steel is the only 
corporation engaged exclusively in the 
manufacture of stainless steel, the com- 
pany says, and therefore it has enjoyed 
a unique position as a leader in tech- 
nical developments. The company 
holds patents on the direct reduction 
from chrome ore of chromium and 
also on certain other manufacturing 


operations. 


New Furnaces Installed 


Its plant at Baltimore currently has a 
melting capacity of 40,000 tons of ingots 
a year, but two additional 15-ton fur- 
naces will shortly increase this to some 
75,000 tons. The finishing department 
includes rolling equipment for billets, 
sheet bars, bars, rods and wire. In the 
annealing and heat-treating section are 
fourteen hearth-type furnaces; and, in 
addition, the plant includes a cold mill 
and an anthracite gas producer plant. 
Employees number approximately 1,200. 

About half of the company’s total 
sales during 1939 and in the first six 
months of 1940 consisted of ingots, 
blooms, slabs, billets and sheet bars sold 
for further processing by five customers. 
The remainder of the output was placed 


through the company’s sales offices in 


the East and Mid-West, and through 


independent distributors in other prin- 


cipal cities. 
Foreign Source of Supply 


Exports of stainless and rustless steel 
by the corporation are said to be neg- 
ligible in amount. The chrome ore 
which comprises its essential raw ma- 
terial, however, is produced chiefly out- 
side the North American continent, 
the principal sources being Southern 
Rhodesia, the Philippine Islands, New 
Caledonia, and Turkey. For the past 
several years the company and its sub- 
sidiary, the Rustless Mining Corpora- 
tion, have been engaged in developing 
a domestic source of chrome ore; and 
properties, claims and options on prop- 
erties containing extensive deposits have 
now been acquired in Oregon and 
California. 


Through these efforts, and through 





encouragement which the company has 
given to other mining interests, it is 
believed that the domestic source of 
potential supply would now be adequate 
to meet the company’s needs in the 
event that world conditions should dis 
turb either the supply or the price of 
chrome concentrates produced abroad. 

Net sales and net profits of the com- 
pany during the past five years have 


been as follows: 





Net Sales = Net Profits 


1935 $1,675,495 $ 144,944 


1936 2,603,955 350,707 
1937 4,106,776 075,529 
1935 2,292,009 SI.110 
1929 6,355,490 1,090,876 





Sales for the first six months of 1940, 
subject to audit, totaled $4,162,326 with 


net profits of $633,601. 


Manufacturing stainless steel in the plant of the Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation at 


Baltimore, Md., which will soon have a melting capacity of 75,000 tons of ingots a year. 






























An Appeal from a London 
Manager 


The Editor, THE ExcHANGE 
11 Wall Street 


New York, New York 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have just returned from England 
Man- 
ager for the past twelve years for two 
of the most leading New York Stock 
Exchange firms. 


where IT have been the London 


Up until a short time ago there were 
York 


London 


approximately 
Stock 


offices or 


twenty-five New 


Exchange firms with 


representatives aside from 
the fact that our leading banks have 


had established organizations there for 


many years. 
The Lendon Stock Exehange and 
City crowd of all classes and ranks 


were among the very first to offer their 
services to their country and the way 
in which they have arisen to the ocea- 
sion is a matter of record. 

I would like to appeal to the part- 
of those 


banks who have had a long and close 


ners and officers firms and 
association with London and who un- 
doubtedly have many friends serving 
with His Majesty’s Forces, for T be- 
lieve it would be a greatly appreciated 
effort if they suggested to the strong. 
healthy and able-bodied men in their 
New York organizations that if they 
would like to help England personally, 
they can do so by making a voluntary 
donation of their blood it is a real 
opportunity to give of themselves and 
one which will be most gratefully re- 
ceived in the name of Humanity. 

I gave a donation last week the 
took only fifteen 
minutes and under most courteous and 


actual transfusion 
agreeable circumstances, and when I 
am next in New York I expect to give 
another donation. The Red Cross, 315 
Sacramento 


Lexington Avenue, or 


2-8950, will make all the necessary 
arrangements, 
Trusting you will find it possible 


to publish my letter, I beg to remain, 
Yours sincerely, 


(signed) Gerarp St.G. WALKER 


Nore spy Eprror or THe EXxcHANGE: 
Some twenty instances of member-firm 
and Stock Exchange personnel who 


have donated blood to Britain already 


have come to our attention. 
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Merchants’ Methods for Brokers? 


(continued from page 10) 


ditions, and proves to all groups of cus- 
tomers that the small account will get as 
fair treatment as the large one, there will 
be sufhcient incomes for the broker in 
the commissions he earns.” 

As to his firm’s undertaking in the at- 
traction of public attention, he says: 

“T would like to have other firms know 
exactly what Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce 
& Cassatt are doing. A general fact- 
spreading movement would, I am sure, 
result in an impressive increase of the 
securities business. All that our firm is 
doing is laying facts before people who 
invest, or conduct businesses connected 
with the commodities markets.” 

The processes involved in applying the 
firm’s conception of service have brought 
into action certain  fact-dissemination 
machinery which belongs to merchandis- 
ing. The phonograph record, detailing 
“sales talks” for customers’ brokers to 
employ; a speakers’ bureau, headed by 


cE. A. 


much of his time to this work; and per- 


Pierce, a partner, who devotes 


sistent advertising! 

The broad appeal which Mr. Pierce 
and his associated speakers make in their 
addresses before Chambers of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis Clubs, and similar or- 
ganizations in areas served by the firm’s 
offices lays emphasis upon securities as 
investments and upon the facilities of 
the Stock Exchange market, primarily. 
Checks made of “audience-response” in- 
dicate that public interest is more acute 
in regard to securities and brokerage 
service than as respects general economic 


information. 


Sales Training For All 
The 300 salesmen and registered repre- 
sentatives (the title of “account execu- 
tives” is preferred by the house) are 
trained in carefully devised sales meth- 


ods. Besides, these men are directed in a 


routine, centered in the head office in 
New York, of methodical visits to cus- 
tomers and prospective clients, using a 
portfolio of facts about the Stock Ex- 
change and the firm’s services as the basis 
of their talks. So that there may be no 
doubt about what the customer requires, 
he is asked to sign a questionnaire 
which sets forth the different services 
that the firm renders, after noting by 
check mark the kind he wants. 


No Investment Counsel Work 


“The house does no investment coun- 
sel work,” says Albert G. Boesel, a part- 
ner, who manages the New York of- 
fice, “although advice is tendered when 
specifically requested. It’s there on the 
questionnaire. The same with the mat- 
ter of calls in person or by telephone; 
if the customer wants current informa- 
tion—and frequently—he gets it. If not, 
he may ask for such of our services that 
he does want! We seek to serve in the 


way that customers desire individually.” 





Precedents and 


Securities Markets 


(continued from page 1) 


ulative excesses of 1929. Years of dull 
business and of apathy on the part of 
the general public toward investment 
in securities have penalized the financial 
district. 

Many industrial companies are now 
operating at a level of production com- 
parable to — if not higher than — that 
of the 1929 period. Activity on the Stock 
Exchange is only 18 per cent as great as 
in 1929. If it be assumed that one-half 
of all trading in 1929 represented specu- 


lative excess, that still would leave the 


Stock Exchange with a normal trading 
pot atial of 562,000,000 shares a year. It 


is getting less than one-half this amount. 


War Not Sole Cause of Trading Lag 


Too much emphasis should not be 


In an attitude of self-recrimination, 
some securities brokers have blamed at 
least part of this business drought upon 
the lack of modern business-getting en- 
terprise in the brokerage business. These 


factors may provide a partial corrective; 


cago Board of Trade in 1939 amounted 
to only 61 per cent of the 1920-29 aver- 
age (as shown by the table appearing 
on page 1). 

Cotton futures trading on the New 


York Cotton Exchange last year was 











In 
aie laid upon the European war as a cause — they aren't a cause. Other markets, un- — only 68 per cent of the 1930-39 average. 
‘i. of stock market inactivity; trading — related to the securities business, have Share volume on the New York Stock 
-* hasn't exceeded 500,000,000 shares a year been plagued by a similar degree of | Exchange in 1939 was 57 per cent of 
io since 1933. But the current lag of the — inactivity. It is unlikely that all could — the average for these ten years. Declines 
it stock market behind the rising indus- have been affected by the same charac- in trading activity on both of the com- 
a trial tide is the most remarkable demon- _ teristics of inertia on the part of those modity exchanges mentioned — were 
me stration of this disparity peculiar to the — conducting the business. marked in 1938 and 1939, just as on the 
i 1930's — and now the 1940's. Trading in grain futures on the Chi- © New York Stock Exchange. 
“ 
| MONTHLY STATISTICS—NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
un- i ~ —- 1939 
Art- MONTH END DATA SEPTEMBER AUGUST JULY SEPTEMBER 
C 1. Shares Listed ( Mil.) 1,453 1454 L454 1,431 
ol 
| 2. Share Issues Listed (No.) 1,228 1,230 1,233 1,228 
en 3. Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. §) 53.913 53,914 53431 52,466 
the 1. Bond Issues Listed (No.) 1.340 1348 1.350 1.389 
lat 5. Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers (No.) 1,294 1.295 1,298 1.296 
; 6. Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. §) 11,492 10,706 39.992 17440 
Ne; 7. Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. §) 19.613 19,239 18,602 16,431 
na- 3. Market Value of All Listed Securities (Mil. §) 91,135 89,945 88.594 93.871 
10t 9, Flat Average Price—AII Share Issues (S$) 37.79 36.61 36.16 10) 45 
‘ 10. Shares: Market Value—Shares Listed (S$) 28.56 28.00 27.51 33.15 
hat 11. Bonds: Market Value—Par Value (S$) 92.08 91.33 90.96 88.50 
the 12. Stock Price Index (12/31/21=100) (%) 56.7 55.6 54.6 65.9 
ly.” 13. Shares in Short Interest (Thou.) 518 174 179 571 
s 14. Total Member Borrowings in N. Y. on Collateral (Mil. $) 359 32% 342 167 
— Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares (%) 0.86 0.60 0.86 0.98 
ib. N.Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices (No.) 1,018 1,032 1,044 1,056 
16. Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 3,304 3,384 3,412 1,041 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 
17. Reported Share Volume (Thou.) 11,940 7.615 7,304 97,091 
AY Daily Average (Inel. Saturdays) (Thou.) 198 282 281 2.28 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 554 307 312 2,963 
Ratio to Listed Shares (%) 0.82 0.52 0.50 3.99 
18. Total Share Volume (Inel. Odd Lots) (Thou.) 10,420 10,828 79,192 
19. Money Value of Total Share Sales (Thou. §) 270,471 264,352 1,969,582 
lull 20. Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) = 125,965 79,705 98,120 180,789 
of Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou. §) 9,219 2,952 3,774 19,232 
ne Daily Average (Exel. Saturdays) (Thou. §) 3.311 Eo 21.589 
— Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds (%) 19 185 919 
cial 21. Total Bond Volume (Par Value ) (Thou. §) $2,424 102,228 159,821 
22. Money Value of Total Bond Sales (Thou. §) 33,971 65.530 384,237 
23. N. Y.S. E. Memberships Transferred (No.) 5 l 7 6 
LOW Average Price (S) 37.500 10,000 38.400 63.167 
ym- 24. Stock Clearing Corporation: 
that Value of All Contracts (Mil. 8) 1.394 952 1.165 3.020 
Average Price of Settled Shares (S) 22.4 22.4 21.4 5 
OCK . . . pe heel oti : 
Notes: Source of the data is N.Y.S.E. Items 13, 14, 18, 19, 21, 22 and 24 are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactions 
Cas up to the close of the second full preceeding business day. Item 24: Value of all contracts is based on Day and Night 
half Branches combined: average price of settled shares is based on share balances settled through the Day Branch. 
PCu- 
the 











A LITTLE WALLED DUTCH TOWN 


The financial district of New York is here pictured in the raw, when the Dutch turned 
Manhattan Island over to the English in 1664. A fraction of the land bought from the 
Manhattoe Indians for $24 worth of trade goods, this section was assessed for tax purposes 
in 1940 at upwards of $296,000,000. Pearl Street and Coenties Slip edged the East River 
276 years ago . . . the wide thoroughfare in the foreground. The canal leading north from 


the bridge was the water route, now Broad Street, which boats used as far as Beaver 


Street. The “water gate” and the East River end of the stockade along Wall Street are 
faintly seen near the right-hand edge of the picture. 








